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Call  to  Yearly  Meeting 
1981 

North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  of  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends 

WELCOME  to  the  annual  session  of  North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  to  be  held  this  year  from  July  16-19,  1981 , 
at  Judson  Baptist  College  in  The  Dalles,  Oregon.  Friends  may  arrange  to  come  a day  early,  Wednesday,  July  15th, 
to  allow  time  for  leisurely  visiting  and  sight-seeing.  YM  committee  meetings  will  be  held  during  the  day  on  Thurs- 
day and  the  annual  session  officially  begins  on  Thursday  with  the  evening  meal  followed  by  the  opening  Meeting 
for  Worship. 

There  will  be  daily  worship  sharing  groups  for  all  including  grade  school  children,  and  interest  groups  on  a 
variety  of  topics  including  creative  writing,  Quaker  history,  clerking,  and  disarmament.  Margaret  Bacon,  Friend 
in  Residence,  will  speak  on  “Valiant  Quakers,  Past,  Present,  and  Future”  at  the  Plenary  Session  on  Friday  morning 

Please  register  by  June  30.  Inquiries  and  requests  for  registration  forms  may  be  made  to  Margaret  Coahran, 

W.  780  Main  Street,  Pullman,  WA  99163. 


Helen  Stritmatter,  Presiding  Clerk 
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On  Speaking  in  Meeting 

by  Floyd  Schmoe , University  Meeting 

Even  the  newcomer  or  first-time  attender  at  a 
Quaker  Meeting  for  Worship  must  be  aware  that  the 
time  of  “silent  waiting”  during  which  each  individual 
has  the  opportunity  to  realize  his  or  her  opportunity 
for  a direct,  personal,  one-to-one  encounter  with  the 
Divine,  is  the  solid  core  of  the  Quaker  method  for 
worship. 

However,  the  spoken  word,  a vocal  ministry,  has 
traditionally  and  still  has,  a proper  and  useful  place 
in  what  has  been  called  the  silent  meeting.  Those 
who  dare  to  “break  the  silence”  in  song  or  spoken 
word  should  do  so  only  when  they  feel  a red  inner 
urging  to  share  with  others  the  leading  or  personal 
experience  which  to  them  seems  inspired  or  inspir- 
ing and  useful  or  encouraging,  if  shared.  In  most 
instances  messages  should  be  brief  and  clearly  under- 
stood by  everyone  in  the  room. 

There  is  no  place  in  a Meeting  for  Worship  for 
political  speeches,  argumental  replies,  or  “current 
events”  unless  these  can  be  made  into  useful  parables 
or  metaphors.  No  speaker  should  attempt  to  refute 
what  another  has  said,  or  follow  too  closely  upon 
the  words  of  another.  The  art  of  listening  requires 
that  some  time  be  given  to  thoughtful  consideration 
of  what  has  been  heard. 

It  is  not  easy  to  speak  in  Meeting.  Though  I speak 
quite  often  (some  think,  too  often. . . and  sometimes 
I agree  with  them)  I never  rise  without  a mental,  and 
often  real  physical,  struggle.  And  I would  not  speak 
as  often  as  I do  if  others  would  speak  more  often. 
Excessive  speaking— so-called  “popcorn”  meetings— 
are  to  be  avoided.  But  our  group  is  a highly  intelli- 
gent and  serious-minded  congregation  and  there  are 
many  people  who  have  much  of  deeply  spiritual  in- 
sight to  share. 

Very  often  it  “happens”  in  a Meeting  for  Worship 
where  we  come  together  “In  the  presence  of  God 
and  these  our  Friends”  (Quaker  wedding  ceremony) 
that  a speaker  expresses,  sometimes  in  almost  exact 
words  and  phrases,  the  very  thoughts  we  had  in  mind- 
in  which  case,  of  course,  there  is  no  need  for  further 
comment.  So,  I urge  members  and  attenders  to  give 
serious  and  prayerful  thought  to  the  possibility  that 
they  may  have  a religious  “duty”  to,  on  occasion, 
contribute  to  the  vocal  ministry  of  the  Meeting. 

(From  the  University  Meeting  Newsletter) 

Cover  Drawing:  Ernest  Goertzen, 

Deadwood  Worship  Group 
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Franklin  Zahn,  Claremont  Meeting 


Contemplative  Pacifist 

by  Shirley  Ruth,  Editor,  Friends  Bulletin,  San 
Francisco  Meeting 

Do  we  as  Friends  have  a prototype  pacifist  image 
we  carry  about  unconsciously?  Measure  this  des- 
cription of  a Quaker  peacemaker  against  your  proto- 
type: he  was  trained  as  a child  in  Qiristian  Science 
and  became  a Conscientious  Objector  while  still  a 
member  of  that  church.  Following  his  World  War 
II  Civilian  Public  Service  experiences  in  which  he 
became  a resister  and  left  CPS  camp  in  Oregon 
without  leave  and  was  eventually  arrested,  he  built 
a simple  house  in  southern  California  and  alternated 
building  with  a healing  practice  carried  on  in  his 
home.  Visiting  prisoners  has  been  as  much  a com- 
mitment as  building  the  peace  movement.  Earlier 


in  his  life  he  worked  for  many  years  as  an  auto- 
motive engineer  in  Detroit  and  following  that,  as 
a diesel  engineer  for  Shell  Oil  Company  in 
Martinez,  California,  at  the  time  of  Pearl  Harbor. 

His  building  skills  took  him  to  India  for  a year  a 
and  a half  where  he  helped  with  the  FOR 
“Shelters  for  the  Shelterless  Project.”  Prior  to 
World  War  II  in  the  early  ‘40’s  he  lived  in  Gerald 
Heard’s  religious  community  (ashram)  in  Trabuco 
Canyon  where  he  learned  to  meditate  three  hours 
a day,  a practice  he  continued  (at  two  hours  a 
day)  for  fifteen  years  without  interruption.  Before 
his  affiliation  with  the  Religious  Society  he  attended 
many  churches  wherever  the  peace  message  was 
given,  having  become  a pacifist  in  his  student  years 
at  Cal  Tech,  influenced  by  YMCA  student  confer- 
ences where  he  met  Allan  Hunter,  Kirby  Page,  and 
Sherwood  Eddy.  He  lives  simply,  below  the  level 
of  taxable  income,  to  be  freed  of  supporting  the 
war  system.  Affiliation  with  the  Fellowship  of 
Reconciliation  (from  1935)  and  the  Wider  Quaker 
Fellowship  preceded  his  membership  with  Friends. 

He  is  both  active  in  the  world,  contemplative 
spiritually,  and  a low -keyed  pacifist.  Have  you 
met  Franklin  Zahn,  member  of  Claremont 
(California)  Meeting? 

What  is  so  arresting  in  conversing  with  Franklin 
about  his  life  and  peace  witness  is  his  basic  ground- 
ing in  a life  of  prayer  and  contemplation.  “Many 
in  the  Peace  Movement  believed  as  I did  that  we 
needed  prayer  as  part  of  our  peace  activity.  . . 

Once  we  had  Kirby  Page  for  a FOR  meeting  in 
San  Diego  during  World  War  II.  (It  was  not  always 
a popular  thing  to  have  a peace  meeting  during 
the  war.  We  put  notices  in  the  paper  and  some- 
times got  nasty  letters.)  Kirby  said  it  was  more 
important  for  us  to  BE  good  than  to  DO  good. 

This  is  basic  for  peace  people.  We  must  seek  God 
first  and  then  do  the  action.  Gerald  Heard’s  view- 
point was  that  you  were  never  [spiritually]  quali- 
fied enough.  You  have  to  be  almost  perfect  or 
you’d  be  like  a doctor  doing  an  operation  with 
septic  instruments  in  which  you  would  do  more 
damage  than  good.  I don’t  believe  that!  When 
you  do  social  action,  you  have  to  trust  that  God 
is  involved  in  the  action,  too.  God  uses  us  as 
channels.  It  isn’t  that  somehow  I have  to  be 
perfect  myself  and  go  out  all  alone  with  this  per- 
fection and  do  the  action.  I think  God  goes  along 
with  us.  But  that  was  not  Gerald  Heard’s  viewpoint.” 

“Muriel  Lester,  another  pacifist  speaker  we  often 
had  for  FOR  meetings,  spoke  of  alternating  between 

(Continued  on  page  144) 
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(Contemplative  Pacifist:  Cont.  from  page  143) 

the  mountain  top  [spiritual  experience]  and  the 
city,  never  staying  in  one  place.  . . thafs  about  the 
best  pattern  we  can  follow.” 

The  American  Friends  Service  Committee  was 
the  first  encounter  Franklin  had  with  Friends  when 
he  heard  of  their  children’s  feeding  programs  during 
the  Spanish  Civil  War  and  then  in  WWII  their  activ- 
ities on  behalf  of  relocated  Japanese-American 
citizens.  Later  he  was  to  become  the  head  of  an 
AFSC  Prison  Visitation  Program  for  many  years, 
working  out  of  the  Southwest  Regional  Office  in 
Pasadena. 

In  spite  of  the  opposition  of  Christian  Science 
officials  both  Franklin  and  his  brother  declared 
themselves  Conscientious  Objectors  when  the  draft 
was  initiated  prior  to  WWII.  The  local  draft  board 
honored  only  Franklin’s  claims,  however,  as  he  made 
them  on  religious  grounds  while  his  brother  claimed 
moral  and  ethical  reasons.  (The  Christian  Science 
Church  testified  against  Franklin’s  brother  in  court, 
claiming  that  the  church  did  not  recognize  the  CO 
position  of  its  m.embers!)  Franklin  was  assigned 
to  a CPS  camp  in  Oregon  where  he  later  left  with- 
out leave  to  work  in  a mental  hospital  believing 
the  need  was  acute.  Franklin  was  arrested  as  a 
resister  and  went  to  trial  about  the  time  Japan 
surrendered.  “I  heard  of  the  atomic  bomb  attacks 
on  Japan  as  I was  scrubbing  floors  in  a mental 
ward.  It  was  symbolic  that  this  insane  news  from 
the  outside  world  reached  me  there.”  After  being 
jailed  for  a week,  Franklin  was  offered  a suspended 
six  months  sentence  if  he  would  work  that  long  in 
the  hospital.  Other  CPS  members  who  had  also 
left  camp  illegally  were  not  so  lucky  as  they  were 
sentenced  to  a year  at  McNeil  Island  Federal 
Prison.  By  this  time  Franklin  was  close  to  Friends 
having  attended  AFSC  International  Institutes  in 
Whittier  in  which  he  met  Henry  Cadbury  and 
other  Friends.  He  also  met  Gerald  Heard  at  an 
Institute.  Although  Gerald  was  not  a Friend,  he 
was  a mystic  and  a colleague  of  Aldous  Huxley’s. 
Gerald  Heard  became  a great  influence  in 
Franklin’s  spiritual  development. 

Franklin’s  relationships  have  been  in  the 
Christian  Peace  Movement  and  shaped  by  such 
luminaries  as  Allan  Hunter  who  has  been  a spiritual 
leader  and  a personal  friend  of  Franklin’s.  Chris- 
tian pacifist  ideals  became  the  realities  of  Franklin’s 
life  during  the  war  period  and  his  CPS  experience 
where  he  had  the  opportunity  to  know  pacifists 
from  a variety  of  churches.  “The  Jehovah 


Witnesses  were  the  largest  group  in  CPS  camp, 
although  they  did  not  classify  themselves  as  paci- 
fists. They  objected  to  the  government’s  telling 
them  they  must  go  to  war  when  each  considered 
himself  a minister.  The  ministry  was  their  life’s 
work,  but  the  government  would  not  recognize 
them  as  such  since  they  were  not  ordained  and 
trained  in  seminaries.  Many  went  to  prison.  Some 
compromised  and  were  sent  to  CPS  camp.  There 
were  many  Fundamentalist  pacifists,  also,  who 
took  literally  Jesus’  words  to  love  their  enemies, 
but  they  were  indifferent  to  the  peace  movement.  . . 
I was  so  unsophisticated  in  1940  when  I registered 
for  the  draft  as  a CO  that  I hadn’t  heard  of  refus- 
ing to  register  until  I read  of  Union  Theological 
students  who  refused  to  register.  I later  met  some 
of  them  at  Gerald  Heard’s  ashram  before  I was 
drafted  in  1944.  . . I changed  jobs  twice  because 
of  their  war  character.  My  last  job  was  teaching 
at  Santa  Clara  University  where  I still  didn’t  make 
connections  with  Friends  in  San  Jose  although  I 
attended  FOR  meetings.” 

Franklin  resigned  from  the  Christian  Science 
Church  after  attempting  to  establish  a Christian 
Science  pacifist  group  through  the  publication  and 
distribution  of  a pamphlet  he  wrote  to  prove  the 
relationship  between  Christian  Science  teachings 
and  pacifism.  He  discovered  there  were  a num- 
ber of  Christian  Science  pacifists  through  this 
effort. 

“I  was  interested  in  becoming  a healer  but 
not  within  the  Christian  Science  Church.  I wanted 
to  work  on  the  pattern  of  AA  in  which  I would 
not  charge  for  my  services,  but  would  ask  those 
helped  to  make  a commitment  to  helping  others. 

I built  a little  house  in  Pomona  and  actually  did 
healing  work  there.  . . We  simply  prayed,  as  chil- 
dren, instead  of  taking  medicine.  This  inspired 
confidence.  We  early  learned  the  basis  of  psycho- 
somatic illness:  I detested  school,  for  instance, 
and  I always  got  sick  on  Monday  mornings,  really 
sick.  I finally  realized  what  I was  doing  in  mak- 
ing myself  sick.  The  Real  Mind  is  God,  and  when 
we  realize  that,  we  can  be  healed.  I did  take  special 
training  as  a practitioner.  The  first  thing  I did  was 
to  affirm  the  love  and  reality  of  God  and  to  affirm 
God’s  children  in  his  image  and  likeness.  The  third 
thing  was  to  deny  the  validity  of  the  illness.  The 
Spirit  is  what  is  important  and  the  technique  is 
secondary.  . . I was  very  much  committed  to  the 
healing  processes.  I was  supporting  myself  as  a 
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carpenter  in  the  mornings,  and  a healer  in  the  after- 
noons. I took  only  those  cases  which  did  not  res- 
pond to  medical  treatment.  I also  expected  them 
to  make  a commitment  to  changing  their  lives  and 
helping  others.  But  few  wished  to  do  so  which  is 
symptomatic  of  American  society.  All  this  time 
I was  still  interested  in  peace  work  and  helped 
form  FOR  groups  and  organize  meetings.  . . I met 
Friends  in  Claremont  like  Ruth  and  Ferner  Nuhn 
and  I began  to  attend  vesper  services  of  the  Wider 
Quaker  Fellowship  every  Sunday  at  5:00  p.m.  I 
was  meditating  an  hour  before  breakfast  and  an- 
other hour  before  dinner.  . . I was  living  a simple 
vegetarian  life.  . . Then  in  1962  a big  event  occur- 
red in  my  life  - the  only  dramatic  thing  ever. 

By  that  time  I was  a member  of  Claremont  Meet- 
ing. I had  a phone  call  from  San  Francisco  which 
asked  me  to  leave  the  next  week  for  Honolulu  to 
sail  into  the  nuclear  protest  zone.  (I  grew  up  in 
Coronado,  sailing.  . . Four  years  earlier  I had  vol- 
unteered for  the  sailing  of  the  Golden  Rule.) 
Everyman  I had  sailed  out  of  the  Golden  Gate  and 
the  crew  had  been  arrested.  (Hal  Stallings  and 
Walt  Chaffee  were  crew.)  Sam  Tyson  was  on  the 
committee  planning  Everyman  L So  they  decided 
to  send  a second  boat.  I knew  Hal  Stallings  from 
the  AFSC  where  he  was  the  Youth  Secretary. 

When  I read  of  his  arrest,  I wrote  my  congratula- 
tions and  said,  Tf  you  need  a replacement,  let  me 
know.’  And  I didn’t  think  anymore  about  it.  Then 
I got  the  phone  call,  but  I didn’t  think  I could  get 
ready  to  leave  in  two  days.  In  Friends  Meeting 
the  next  day  I said,  T’m  clerk  of  the  Meeting.  If 
I’m  arrested  I’d  be  a responsibility  for  the  Meeting.’ 
A conservative  member  of  the  Meeting  said  he 
thought  I should  go  if  I felt  led.  Others  offered 
to  do  my  work  and  care  for  my  affairs  while  I 
was  gone.  So  with  this  release,  I was  able  to  go 
to  Honolulu  where  the  Meeting  was  the  center  of 
the  entire  experience.  They  accomodated  all  our 
needs  and  cooperated  to  make  the  sailing  of  Every- 
man II  possible.  The  boat’s  captain  was  Monte 
Steadman  who  was  not  a Friend  but  had  helped 
to  ImmcQ  Everyman  I and  offered  his  boat  and 
himself  for  the  second  sailing.  (This  was  not  a 
Friends’  project,  since  the  Committee  for  Non- 
violent Action  sponsored  the  sailings.  However, 
many  Friends  were  involved  in  the  projects.)  The 
third  crewman  was  George  Benello,  an  instructor 
in  English  from  San  Francisco  State  University. 

I was  the  ‘old  man’  of  the  crowd.  I was  54  at 


the  time.  When  I got  off  the  plane  in  Hawaii 
George  told  me,  at  a later  date,  that  he  said,  ‘My 
God!  We’re  going  to  sail  with  an  old  man!’  He 
was  able  to  tell  me  that  after  we  had  become 
good  friends.  George  had  more  sailing  experience 
than  any  of  us.  Monte  had  practically  none,  but 
he  was  the  skipper!  George  was  the  navigator,  an 
important  job.  I was  described  as  the  cook!  I 
was  a vegetarian  and  the  skipper  had  never  been 
to  sea!  Benello  was  a nuclear  pacifist.  The 
Honolulu  public  were  fairly  receptive  to  us.  We 
were  interviewed  by  TV,  radio,  and  the  news- 
papers. Friends  from  Honolulu  Meeting  helped 
to  prepare  the  boat.  We  planned  to  sail  out  to 
the  nuclear  test  site  in  June  of  1962.  It  looked 
originally  as  if  the  testing  ground  would  be  on 
Johnson  Island.  But  the  tests  kept  misfiring. 

Then  one  night  when  we  were  asleep  on  board 
the  boat,  marshalls  appeared  at  2:00  a.m.  with  a 
restraining  order  to  appear  before  a judge.  It  was 
difficult  to  find  a lawyer  to  take  our  case.  When 
we  did  find  two  lawyers,  we  were  released.  After 
we  sailed  into  the  nuclear  testing  grounds,  however, 
we  were  again  arrested  and  the  boat  was  towed  back 
to  Honolulu.  We  were  fined  for  contempt  of  court 
for  not  observing  the  restraining  order  first  given. 

All  three  of  us  were  sent  to  the  new  Honolulu  jail, 
since  we  refused  to  pay  our  fines.  It  was  a sterile 
place,  but  Friends  came  out  to  visit  us.  I was  there 
the  longest,  eighteen  days.  Monte’s  father  was  very 
ill  on  the  mainland,  so  he  paid  his  fine  in  order  to 
return  to  his  family.  George  Benello  paid  his  fine 
in  order  to  attend  an  A-Bomb  Conference  which 
he  felt  was  important.  The  jail  officials  were  some- 
times friendly.  The  superintendant  asked  me  what 
I would  like  to  do  in  jail,  so  I said  I’d  like  to  work 
half  the  day  and  then  study  the  other  half  which 
was  what  they  let  me  do.  We  were  not  isolated  but 
placed  in  a big  dorm.  The  papers  were  carrying 
stories  about  the  A-bomb  blasts  while  we  were  in 
jail.  One  blast  was  so  bright  that  it  was  seen  in 
New  Zealand!  When  the  final  test  misfired,  the 
test  pad  was  burned  up  and  no  further  tests  could 
be  made.  They  were  postponed  indefinitely.  I 
said,  ‘O.K.  Our  mission  has  been  accomplished.’ 

I paid  my  fine  and  left  jail,  too.  I wanted  to  clean 
up  the  boat,  fix  it  up  after  it  was  damaged  from 
towing,  so  we  could  sell  it  and  get  our  money  back. 
Just  the  day  before  I left  Honolulu,  we  sold  the 
boat.  This  was  the  most  dramatic  experience  of 
my  life  and  the  most  supported  by  Friends  begin- 
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ning  with  my  own  Meeting  who  released  me,  and 
including  the  Honolulu  Friends  who  received  us 
as  hosts  and  were  so  kind  to  us.  As  a result  of  this 
experience,  George  Benello  became  involved  in 
the  Peace  Movement,  and  Monte  Steadman  joined 
the  Religious  Society  of  Friends.  Monte  and  I were 
both  religious  people.  I took  my  Bible  on  our 
voyage,  and  Monte  and  I read  it  together  or  we 
had  silence.  We  felt  a spiritual  unity.  We  were 
mostly  silent  on  the  boat.  We  were  all  mature 
people. George’s  wife  was  an  M.D.  who  worked  for 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and  he  was  a 
little  touchy  at  first  to  talk  about  her,  because  he 
didn’t  want  to  get  her  in  trouble. 

After  I returned  home,  I never  got  back  to  the 
two  hours  of  meditation  which  I had  to  give  up 
during  the  adventure  in  Honolulu,  since  I had  to 
gear  myself  to  the  task  at  hand  and  also  live  with 
other  people.  I found  later  that  this  was  a mistake. 

I was  very  taken  with  Monte  Steadman  who  was 
very  fine  person  and  he  had  never  meditated. 

He  was  more  what  I wanted  to  be,  so  I thought 
maybe  I should  f ' doing  something  else  and  pray 
t l ouiu  wiiiiout  setting  aside  a regular  time 
lOi  God.  I had  tried  to  lead  a God-centered  life, 
not  an  ego-centered  one.  . . But  when  I gave  up 
meditating,  I gave  up  God  at  the  center  of  my 
life  and  instead  substituted  a lot  of  business.  Now 
I’ve  gotten  back  to  meditation  in  the  morning  before 
I get  up  and  again  in  the  evening  at  dinner.  I know 
now  that  1 should  never  have  abandoned  meditation.’ 
How  does  a CO  and  a resister  relate  to  the 
government?  Franklin  feels  he  has  found  a way  to 
continue  resistance  to  a military-oriented  culture 
by  living  simply,  limiting  his  income  so  that  he  is 
not  taxed.  If  he  finds  he  is  working  for  too  much 
income,  he  cuts  back  and  gives  the  surplus  to  causes 
he  wants  to  support.  Peace  conversion  is  a primary 
focus  for  Franklin  at  this  time.  He  believes  Friends 
should  not  create  new  jobs  to  accomodate  military 
spending,  but  should  rather  work  for  peace  conver- 
sion. The  economic  leverage  against  the  budget  is 
inflation.  Unemployment  has  less  impact  because 
it  affects  fewer  people.  One  of  the  main  causes 
of  inflation  is  defense  spending,  a topic  Franklin 
is  planning  to  develop  into  a book.  Disarmament 
is  another  concern  of  Franklin’s  on  which  he  is 
working  with  the  AFSC.  He  is  convinced,  also, 
that  the  Religious  Society  has  a great  opportunity 
in  its  religious  approach  to  peace.  “The  Peace 
Movement  has  been  spending  most  of  its  energies 


against  the  ‘ocean  of  darkness:’  it’s  against  the 
B-1  Bomber,  the  Draft,  nuclear  weapons,  nuclear 
power,  etc.  But  George  Fox  felt  we  should  con- 
centrate on  the  ‘Ocean  of  light’  instead,  thus 
bringing  about  the  vision  of  peace.  We  must  offer 
to  others  something  in  the  place  of  their  trust  in 
armaments.  We  must,  as  Margaret  Bacon  suggests 
in  a Friends  Journal  article,  give  them  a faith  in 
something  else.  . . What  is  our  faith?  I think  you 
and  I feel,  somehow,  that  the  Spirit  protects  us. 

We  aren’t  afraid  of  the  Russians.  Why  is  that? 

What  have  we  to  offer  others?  We  have  it.  Why 
can’t  we  tell  other  people  what  we  have?  They 
see  our  signs,  ‘Refuse  the  Draft.’  But  we  aren’t 
telling  them  what  our  faith  is.  We  ought  to  be 
telling  them.  We  owe  it  to  them  to  give  them 
the  same  valuable  thing  we  have  found.  I don’t 
see  that  I,  myself,  as  an  individual,  should  give  up 
my  fight  against  conscription.  But  I think  the 
Society  of  Friends  should  not  be  just  another, 

‘Me,  too!’  organization.  We  do  not  have  to  take 
the  same  negative  approach  of  others.  We  have 
a unique  message  to  give  others  which  I think  is 
rather  lost  now  in  the  larger  Peace  Movement.  The 
Bible  is  very  clear  as  to  our  pacifism.  We  can  quote 
it  to  other  Christians.  ‘Don’t  put  your  trust  in 
weapons’  — may  be  the  Biblical  message  we  can 
give  to  other  church  people.  . . We  can  start  with 
other  Friends  groups— pastoral  Friends— asking  them, 
‘What  saith  the  Lord?’  ” 


Friends  Membership  Statistics  from  FWCC 


for  1981 

Total  CANADA 

1,100 

Total  MEXICO 

230 

Total  U.S.A. 

116,767 

TOTAL  NORTH  AMERICA 

118,097 

Total  Friends  Outside 

North  America 

80,719 

Total  Friends  in  the  World 

198,816 
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Old  Friends  Together 

by  Ellie  Huffman,  Clerk  of  EASE 

The  best  thing  about  being  old  is  “the  total 
experience  of  life.  . .the  career. . .the  books 
I’ve  read,  the  music  I’ve  heard,  the  people  I’ve 
come  to  know.  . .and  the  fact  that  occasionally 
I have  a glimmer  of  the  good  I can  do  because 
of  this.” 

This  statement  is  from  an  answer  in  a question- 
naire to  “Name  three  or  four  of  the  best  things  about 
being  the  age  you  are  now.”  The  questionnaire  was 
circulated  by  the  Committee  on  Aging  of  College 
Park  Quarterly  Meeting  in  1976  to  all  Friends  in  the 
Quarter  over  the  age  of  50.  Of  the  193  replies  receiv- 
ed, the  principle  characteristic  in  common  was  the 
care  and  thoughtful  consideration  that  went  into 
the  answering. 

In  other  replies  to  the  question  on  the  advantages 
of  old  age,  the  word  most  often  used  was  time: 

“Time  to  relax. . . time  to  travel. . . time  for 
friends. . . for  children. . . for  grandchildren. . . 
time  to  volunteer.  . . time  to  focus  on  enriching 
life  through  relationships.” 

On  the  spiritual  enrichment  of  the  later  years: 

On  the  spiritual  enrichment  of  the  later  years: 

“A  sense  of  the  Larger  Reality. . . A greater 
understanding  of  the  meaning  of  love. . . The 
realization  that  I still  have  assignments  in  this 
Earth  School,  every  day. . . A growing  sense  of 
exultation  and  exaltation  that  God  is  indeed 
both  within  me  and  transcendentally  above 
and  all  about  me. . .” 

With  such  Friends  as  possible  residents,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Aging  realized  that  the 
nurturing,  caring  community  they  were  dedicated 
to  promoting  could  indeed  become  a reality,  and 
that  the  residents  themselves  might  well  show  the 
way.  The  Committee  subsequently  became  incor- 
porated as  the  Friends  Association  of  Services  for 
the  Elderly  (EASE),  charged  by  the  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing with  the  planning  and  implementation  of  a sup- 
portive living  center  for  elderly  Friends  and  others. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  there  are  problems, 
too,  about  aging.  In  reply  to  the  request  to  “name 
the  three  or  four  worst  things  about  being  the  age 
you  are  now,”  the  most  common  things  mentioned 
were  physical  diminishments:  deafness,  arthritis, 
poor  vision,  “the  loss  of  hand  function  when  I am  a 
doer  and  a maker.”  Above  all,  a loss  of  energy: 
“can’t  drive. . . can’t  backpack. . . being  dependent 
on  others.  . . a diminishing  energy  without  a dimin- 


ishing challenge  to  fit  it.” 

The  greatest  single  emotional  problem  was  loss, 
or  the  anticipation  of  loss,  of  loved  ones,  and  the 
fear  of  loneliness  engendered  by  it.  “Lack  of  close 
companionship  brings  a sense  of  having  to  depend 
on  strangers  too  much.” 

This  sense  of  fear  of  physical  incapacity  and  of 
emotional  estrangement  is  one  FASE  is  addressing 
constantly  in  its  planning.  The  living  units  of  Friends 
House  (an  ad  hoc  name  for  the  FASE  community) 
are  being  designed  for  the  comfort  of  those  with 
physical  impairments.  The  program  will  make  the 
greatest  use  possible  of  the  talents,  the  energies  and 
the  capabilities  of  the  residents.  Our  hope  is  for  an 
environment  where  the  lines  between  staff  and  resi- 
dents is  not  a rigid  one,  where  residents  will  help 
each  other  and  Friends  House  as  a whole  to  the  ex- 
tent they  can,  and  where  the  resulting  interaction 
will  make  for  a sense  of  sharing  and  relatedness. 

Nearly  all  of  us.  Friends  as  well  as  others,  would 
prefer  to  remain  in  our  own  homes  and  meet  death 
where  we  have  known  life.  Often  this  becomes  im- 
possible. We  hope  that  Friends  House  will  provide 
a place  to  come  where  the  change  will  be  as  free  of 
trauma  as  it  can  be.  Many  of  us  have  wanted  to  try 
living  in  community:  this  will  give  us  that  oppor- 
tunity while  providing  more  privacy  than  most 
communities  can  offer. 

In  a sense,  giving  up  a home  and  its  history  can  be 
the  first  act  of  letting  go.  We  welcome  the  recent 
trend  towards  a more  creative  attitude  towards  death, 
a sense  of  death  as  a part  of  life.  Friends  House  will 
use  hospice  concepts  and  services  to  help  the  dying 
person  physically  and  emotionally,  so  that  s/he  will 
be  free  to  achieve  a graceful  and  dignified  death,  and 
perhaps  a sense  of  spiritual  fulfillment. 

To  implement  these  concepts,  FASE  is  in  the  pro- 
cess of  accomplishing  specific  goals  — land,  buildings, 
and  program.  The  land  has  been  acquired:  five  acres 
in  the  Rincon  Valley  in  eastern  Santa  Rosa.  The  area 
is  mainly  residential,  with  a modest  shopping  center 
close  by.  Architectural  plans  have  been  drawn  for 
fifty  garden  apartments  in  three  clusters.  There  will 
be  a contiguous  adult  day  health  center,  providing 
on  an  out-patient  basis  for  most  of  the  common 
health  needs  of  the  elderly,  both  residents  and  neigh- 
bors from  the  surrounding  community.  There  will 
be  a thirty -bed  full-time  nursing  service. 

The  Association  (FASE)  is  a non-profit  corporation 
operating  under  the  active  care  of  College  Park  Quar- 
terly Meeting.  The  association  attempts  to  operate 
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as  a Business  Meeting  according  to  the  good  order 
of  Friends.  We  have  found  this  a real  challenge;  try- 
ing to  reach  consensus  in  the  Friendly  way  some- 
times seems  like  “the  pace  of  a hen”  when  architec- 
tural plans,  zoning  hearings,  and  loan  applications 
require  quick  decisions.  We  have  become  better  and 
better  at  meeting  this  challenge  as  we  become  fami- 
liar with  the  requirements  and  style  of  the  govern- 
ment offices  we  must  satisfy,  and  as  we  learn  to  trust 
one  another. 

The  Association  has  17  members,  all  of  whom 
are  Quakers  at  present.  There  is  one  paid  developer, 
our  Friend  Elizabeth  Gustafson  of  Davis  Meeting, 
who  works  full  time  on  the  project.  The  architects 
who  are  planning  the  buildings  are  the  firm  of 
Hirshen,  Gammill,  and  Trumbo  of  Berkeley.  We 
have  engaged  a consulting  firm,  Eskaton,  of 
Sacramento,  which  specializes  in  retirement  hous- 
ing and  nursing  care. 

The  land  and  the  services  so  far  contracted  for 
are  being  paid  for  by  loans  and  in-coming  gifts  from 
Friends.  FASE  is  seeking  government  assistance  to 
pay  for  construction  costs.  Also,  the  Association 
will  apply  for  government  rent  subsidies  so  that  no 
one  will  be  excluded  for  lack  of  funds. 

How  will  Friends  House  differ  from  other  retire- 
ment projects?  First,  in  size:  we  are  at  all  times 
keeping  the  number  of  units  in  each  of  the  three 
parts  of  the  project  as  small  as  is  economically  feasi- 
ble. This  is  partly  due  to  Friendly  tradition  and  in- 
clination, but  also  because  we  believe  the  sense  of 
community  we  seek  can  best  be  found  on  a small 
scale. 

Second,  in  administrative  style:  participants  will 
be  actively  involved  in  policy  decisions  made  after 
the  manner  of  Friends  and  implemented  by  a simple, 
accessible  administrative  staff. 

Third,  in  focus:  we  hope  to  remain  sensitive  to 
the  real  needs  of  participants,  standing  back  to  allow 
them  to  provide  those  things  they  prefer  to  provide 
themselves,  realizing  that  in  establishing  an  atmo- 
sphere of  loving  community,  our  greatest  asset  will 
be  the  participants  themselves.  Among  them,  they 
will  have  some  of  these  self-declared  strengths: 

“A  greater  ease  of  communication. . . More 

independence  to  express  myself  openly.” 

“I  enjoy  the  balance,  the  composure,  the  verve.  . .” 

“An  awakening  of  responsiveness  to  other  humans, 

perhaps  because  time  is  shorter. . .” 


“A  chance  to  demonstrate  what  it  means  to  be 
motivated  by  the  Quaker  approach  to  service 
and  love.” 


Darrin  Schmitt,  Santa  Barbara  Meeting, 

Hollister  Elementary  School 


Junior  Queries 

January  Do  you  think  of  God  often  during  the 
day  and  try  to  understand  what  His 
spirit  says  to  you? 

February  Do  you  try  to  be  honest  and  truthful 
in  what  you  say  and  do?  Do  you  stand 
firmly  against  acts  that  are  sneaky  and 
underhanded?  Do  you  realize  that  we 
get  the  greatest  enjoyment  from  the 
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things  for  which  we  work,  and  that  try- 
ing to  get  something  for  nothing  seldom 
brings  lasting  happiness? 

March  Do  you  go  to  your  place  of  worship  as 
regularly  as  you  can,  and  do  you  make 
an  effort  to  prepare  your  mind  for  help- 
ful thoughts  during  the  worship?  Do 
you  try  to  find  out  what  God  wants  you 
to  be  and  to  do? 

April  Do  you  try  to  act,  as  Qirist  showed  the 
way,  so  that  there  is  no  cause  for  quar- 
reling with  other  children?  Do  you  for- 
give those  who  injure  you  by  word  or 
act?  Are  you  careful  to  speak  well  of 
others?  When  your  friends  quarrel,  do 
you  try  to  help  them  to  feel  friendly 
again? 

May  Are  you  careful  not  to  hurt  other  people’s 

feelings?  Do  you  avoid  teasing  and  name- 
calling even  when  others  tease  you?  Do 
you  forgive  those  who  hurt  your  feelings 
and  are  you  gentle  with  your  own  mis- 
takes knowing  you’ll  do  better  next  time? 

June  Are  you  encouraging  fair  and  honest 
games?  Are  you  reading  worthwhile 
books  and  getting  acquainted  with  good 
music?  When  you  go  to  entertainments, 
do  you  try  to  choose  the  good  and  avoid 
the  bad? 

July  Knovdng  that  God  gave  you  your  body 

for  your  spirit  to  dwell  in,  do  you  make 
the  effort  to  keep  your  bodies  and  your 
minds  strong  and  healthy  by  using 
moderation  in  all  that  you  do  and  by 
avoiding  those  things  which  you  know 
to  be  harmful  to  yourself  or  others? 

August  Do  you  study  the  life  and  teachings  of 
Jesus  as  told  in  the  Bible , and  do  you 
try  to  follow  him?  Do  you  treat  others 
as  you’d  like  to  be  treated  yourself? 

September  Do  you  stand  out  against  actions  that 
you  believe  to  be  wrong?  Do  you  keep 
your  courage  even  when  you  are  afraid? 

October  Do  you  try  to  feel  and  to  show  friendli- 
ness toward  people  of  all  other  races  and 
nations,  who  like  ourselves  are  children 
of  God? 


November  Do  you  try  to  realize  what  it  would  be 
like  to  live  as  others  do  who  are  less 
comfortably  cared  for  than  you  are,  and 
do  you  try  to  make  their  lives  happier? 

December  Do  you  work  hard  to  be  cheerful,  unsel- 
fish and  cooperative  in  your  home,  your 
school  and  your  play,  so  that  every  day 
you  can  put  into  practice  some  of  the 
lessons  that  Christ  taught? 

[Dear  Editor, 

La  Jolla  Meeting  can  only  claim  credit  for  writing 
one  of  the  above  queries.  Sheila  Vogel  gave  me  the 
query  for  May.  I use  New  England  Yearly  Meeting 
queries,  matching  them  with  the  adult  ones  as  nearly 
as  possible,  and  filled  August  and  September  with 
queries  from  The  Quaker  Way,  a book  for  young 
people  from  Australia  Yearly  Meeting.  I have  had 
several  comments  and  enquiries  about  the  queries, 
and  am  pleased  that  they  are  being  read ! 

Alison  Lawrence,  La  Jolla  Meeting] 


For  Reflection 

From  PYM  Discipline  Committee 

by  Pegge  Lacey,  Clerk 

What  are  we  going  to  say  about  marriage,  children, 
new  relationships,  the  family  in  Faith  and  Practice? 

The  Discipline  Committee  will  ask  Pacific  Yearly 
Meeting  to  consider  the  following  questions  during 
a plenary  session  in  August.  They  are  listed  here  in 
order  that  individuals  may  have  time  for  reflection 
before  coming  to  Chico  and,  so,  be  better  prepared 
for  their  consideration. 

(1)  Since  we  believe  that  all  life  is  sacred,  how 
do  we  reconcile  our  attitudes  toward:  war, 
the  death  penalty,  abortion,  euthanasia? 

(2)  What  are  our  views  on  divorce  and  what  is 
the  Meeting’s  responsibility  in  this  regard? 

(3)  What  is  our  attitude  toward  sexual  relation- 
ships between  people  (whatever  sex)  out- 
side of  traditional  marriage  commitment? 

(4)  Do  we  modify  our  practice  to  conform  to 
our  faith,  or  do  we  modify  our  faith  to 
justify  our  practice? 
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Friendly  Social  Order 

by  Ron  Steelman,  Clerk,  PYM  Social  Order  Committee 

At  our  Conference  last  Fall  in  Ben  Lomond,  we 
made  beginning  steps  toward  restructuring  the  Social 
Order  closer  to  a Friendly  ideal.  Our  recorders  took 
notes  of  our  sessions,  and  something  from  each  of 
our  subject  areas,  much  condensed, appears  below. 

The  Social  Order  Committee  wishes  to  involve  the 
larger  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  readership  in  our  on- 
going discussion  of  a Friendly  Social  Order.  We  will 
hold  an  open  planning  session  of  the  Committee  at 
this  1981  Yearly  Meeting,  and  invite  you  to  ponder 
the  material  below  in  preparation  for  our  further 
thinking.  Please  send  your  comments  and  suggestions- 
including  opinions  or  omissions— to  Ron  Steelman, 
Clerk,  PYM  Social  Order  Committee,  144  Avenida 
de  la  Paz,  San  Clemente,  CA  92672.  If  we  don’t  hear 
from  you,  your  most  important  ideas  may  not  be 
included. 

Friends'  Principles  (elicited  at  the  First  Session): 
That  of  God  in  every  person.  We  have  no  enemies. 

We  are  seeking  truth.  Cooperation  and  sharing,  not 
competition  and  greed.  Helping  those  in  need.  Non- 
hierarchical  structures.  No  free  lunch.  Responsi- 
bility. “Minding  the  light”  we  can  achieve  extraor- 
dinary things:  leadership  without  leaders,  material 
simplicity,  immediate  revelation  or  light  with  no 
mediation,  positive  dependency,  positive  ambiguity, 
no  stereotypes.  Good  and  evil  are  a continuum. 
Justice— just  sharing  of  resources— not  peace  without 
justice.  Developing  one’s  own  potential.  Taking 
charge  of  one’s  own  life.  Creating  one’s  own  reality. 
Nonviolence.  Consensus.  The  true  value  of  life. 

The  “Quaker  viewpoint.” 

Government,  politics  and  law:  We  are  ambivalent 
about  the  need  for  more  government  or  less  govern- 
ment, depending  on  the  subject  being  governed.  We 
mistrust  bigness  and  bureaucracy.  Is  there  that  of 
God  in  every  corporation?  In  every  Government 
department?  Can  the  Quaker  process  work  in  a 
large  group?  Can  we  agree  that  the  goal  is  the  most 
“good”  for  the  most  people?  Can  a Quaker  be  a 
politican?  Historically,  Friends  ran  into  trouble  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  Quakers  prominent  in  politics 
and  government  have  not  been  admired  by  Friends. 

Are  you  aware  of  your  use  of  non-renewable 
resources?  Do  you  consider  conservation  of  light 
and  heat?  Do  you  conscientiously  plan  to  walk  or 
take  a bus  or  ride  a bicycle  for  your  transportation? 

Do  you  save  and  re-use  plastic  bags  and  containers? 


Do  you  refrain  from  buying  toxic  chemicals  for  con- 
venience? Do  you  refrain  from  using  aerosol  con- 
tainers? Do  you  recycle  glass,  metal,  aluminum, 
and  other  metals?  Do  you  grow  as  much  of  your 
own  food  as  possible:  sprouts,  garden  vegetables, 
fruits  or  nuts? 

Advices:  We  must  live  faithfully.  It  is  not 
our  accomplishments  that  count,  but  the  way  we  hve 
our  lives  and  relate  to  our  fellow  humans. 

Interpersonal  relationships:  The  base  of  personal 
relationships  is  believing  what  we  say  we  believe. 

We  can’t  publish  the  truth  without  sharing  what  we 
really  think  it  is.  We  cannot  implement  a principle 
until  we  clarify  the  principle.  Example:  will  our 
children  share  our  values  and  those  of  our  predeces- 
sors without  sharing  the  kind  of  community  our  pre- 
decessors enjoyed?  Can  we  create  analogous  commu- 
nities in  today’s  world? 

In  marriage,  as  in  other  communities,  the  commit- 
ment to  take  care  of  each  other  is  essential.  Alterna- 
tives to  marriage  may  also  involve  that  commitment, 
but  we  are  uncertain  about  the  ground  rules  and  have 
sought  implementation  without  sharing  our  true 
thoughts. 

How  can  we  change  Society?  Not  to  care  about 
possessions.  To  speak  the  truth  and  still  be  accepted. 

To  have  our  children  exposed  to  other  cultures  and 
ways  of  thinking.  To  value  and  accept  the  unknown. 

To  work  for  renewal  in  marriage  in  a constant  process 
of  affirmation.  To  be  aware  of  God  in  the  other— 
the  real  other,  not  the  one  which  brings  out  the  bad 
in  us.  Living  is  a positive  connection.  When  your 
child  makes  a mistake,  don’t  rub  it  in,  rub  it  out. 

Change  society  to  make  it  possible  to  meet  these 
primary  needs.  Forgive. 

Query:  In  our  vision  of  a Friendly  Society,  how  woulc 
would  our  marriages  be  different?  Our  Meetings? 

Our  education?  Our  families? 

Education:  What  kind  of  education  should  there 
be  in  the  Friendly  Social  Order?  Teaching  peace? 

A “guarded”  education?  Private  schools?  What  is 
our  relation  to  public  schools? 

We  might  eliminate  compulsory  education  at  an 
earlier  age,  avoiding  coercion  and  a captive  audience. 

We  would  educate  in  smaller  units,  but  not  limit 
the  advantages  and  variety  of  size.  The  system  would 
not  have  a destructive,  competitive  nature.  We  would 
recognize  “that  of  God”  even  in  our  children,  chang- 
ing attitudes  toward  them  and  involving  them  in 
decisions.  We  would  encourage  cross-age  involve- 
ment, such  as  tutoring.  We  would  have  no  double 
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standards  of  behaviour.  We  would  change  our  value 
system,  valuing  the  way  things  are  done,  not  what 
is  done,  and  valuing  self-discipline  and  individual 
responsibility,  not  by  punishment  but  by  teaching 
the  effect  on  the  community. 

The  goals  of  education:  to  learn  to  be  of  service, 
to  be  useful  (not  to  make  a lot  of  money);  to  facili- 
tate communication;  to  learn  to  work  together, 
cooperate;  to  maintain  our  traditions  and  culture. 

Communication:  The  purpose  of  communication 
is  understanding.  It  must  be  honest,  sincere,  simple, 
non-competitive,  whether  in  advertising  or  news.  We 
see  honesty  and  trust  in  and  among  dl  people  as  the 
essence  of  communication  in  a Friendly  Social  Order. 

A child  looks  into  its  mother’s  face  for  signs  of  a 
positive  or  negative  response.  Two  men  face  each 
other  and  an  audience  of  millions  as  they  vie  for  the 
highest  office  in  this  land.  Communication  is  basic 
to  society.  In  government,  how  can  we  see  behind 
the  facade  to  the  real  face?  What  I want  is  some 
role  in  which  I see  myself  and  can  respond.  We  must 
trust  people  more  knowledgeable  in  a given  field 
than  we.  One-to-one  is  an  ideal  form  of  communica- 
tion, but  the  world  is  too  full  of  people  for  that  to 
be.  So  we  elect  our  representatives,  hoping  they 
will  express  our  point  of  view,  hoping  to  have 
personal  access  to  them.  One  value  of  the  coming 
Friendly  Social  Order  that  we  see  is  the  pooling  in 
trust  of  our  bits  of  knowledge  so  these  building 
blocks  will  benefit  the  whole  society. 

We  feel  manipulated  in  the  media,  in  school,  and 
in  the  marketplace.  Professionalism  is  all-important. 
We  want  nothing  but  the  best.  A computer  is  all- 
efficient,  yet  in  its  mechanical  responses  it  interferes 
with  some  communications.  It  is  a tool,  but  human 
hands  and  brain  must  run  it. 

Bureaucracy  is  a stereotype  existing  in  our  per- 
ception of  it.  It  doesn’t  exist  if  I think  it  doesn’t. 
Rules  are  there  to  be  questioned.  When  I’m  persis- 
tent, sensitive,  rules  fall  away.  We  speak  to  the 
chancellor  and  the  chancellor  hears  us  because  we 
speak  honestly.  How  do  we  approach  institutions, 
perceive  them?  Do  we  have  enough  centeredness, 
discipline,  persistence  to  effect  changes?  How  do  we 
we  view  ourselves?  “I  am  somebody.”  Change  in- 
volves interchange,  and  we  must  carry  with  us  ways 
of  viewing  life,  searching  together  so  that  the  King- 
dom of  God  can  be  defined  as  something  within  our 
reach. 

Health  Care:  There  are  moral  issues  for  Quakers 
in  prolonging  life;  in  the  amount  and  distribution 


of  money  spent;  in  the  role  of  government;  in  qual- 
ity of  life;  in  doctors  sharing  their  knowledge;  in 
control  over  your  own  body;  in  care  of  the  sick 
elderly;  in  choice  over  your  own  death;  in  additives 
in  food  and  drugs;  in  sharing  and  support  on  these 
issues. 

Decisions  over  life  and  death  must  be  made  with 
dignity  and  integrity  of  all  involved.  We  must  not 
be  afraid  to  minister  to  the  dying. 

Corrections  and  Prisons:  Although  there  have 
been  changes,  punishment  is  still  a major  goal  of 
society.  Our  goals  s'lould  be  rehabilitation,  which 
still  may  involve  some  punishment  and  some  protec- 
tion of  society  by  isolating  the  truly  dangerous. 
Rehabilitation  has  not  been  successful  statistically, 
but  this  may  be  due  to  poor  programs  and  the  in- 
ability to  make  basic  changes  in  the  individual  and 
his  environment.  Recognition  of  problem  poten- 
tial in  children  seems  effective,  but  may  impinge 
on  their  individual  liberties.  Drugs  are  a major  factor 
in  crime.  Crime  rates  are  lower  in  smaller  communi- 
ties, where  the  perpetrator  and  the  victim  are  not 
anonymous. 

Friendly  economics:  The  attributes  of  a Friendly 
Place  would  be:  no  hate;  positive  love;  no  poverty; 
tension  and  struggle  are  acceptable;  value  is  given  to 
the  non-material;  there  is  no  greed-there  is  no  indi- 
vidual profit.  The  average  annual  income  of  our 
group  is  over  $10,000  per  person,  as  opposed  to  the 
U.S.  average  of  $4,000.  There  are  joys  and  pains 
in  cooperative  living.  We  can  create  our  own  Friendly 
economic  Society  by  establishing  (by  tithing)  a fund 
of  capital  in  our  Meetings  and  managing  it  by  princi- 
ples of  cooperation,  creating  new  economic  oppor- 
tunities for  the  investment  of  our  labor  and  equit- 
able sharing  of  our  incomes. 
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What  Price  the  “P”  in  PYM? 

by  Eric  Moon,  Berkeley  Meeting 

An  interest  group  of  Friends  met  during  College 
Park  Quarterly  Meeting  at  John  Woolman  School 
last  October  to  discuss  a suggestion  minuted  from 
Marin  Friends  Meeting  - that  CPQM  should  begin 
to  consider  the  possibility  of  becoming  a Yearly 
Meeting. 

We  first  reviewed  briefly  the  process  by  which 
such  mitosis  occurs:  in  consultation  with  the  pre- 
sent PYM,  the  new  YM  would  be  formally  set  up; 
northern  California  Monthly  Meetings  might  then 
apply  for  membership  in  the  new  YM,  simultan- 
eously resigning  their  membership  in  the  present  YM. 

One  Friend  expressed  considerable  affection  and 
possessiveness  for  the  PYM  name,  “with  the  charac- 
ter, verve,  and  elan  accruing  to  it.”  He  felt  that 
CPQM  Friends  are  better  served  by  the  present  YM 
than  are  southern  Californians,  and  questioned 
whether  the  initiative  for  change,  if  needed,  ought 
not  to  come  from  them.  Another  Friend  wondered 
if  the  name  “Pacific,”  even  given  the  participation 
of  Mexico  City  and  Honolulu  Friends,  was  not 
already  a little  grandiose. 

We  then  tried  to  list  systematically  the  purposes 
and  functions  of  both  YM  and  QM  — why  do  we 
bother  to  hold  them  anyway?  Which  purposes  and 
functions  of  each  might  be  better  accomplished  with 
a smaller,  less  geographically  spread-out  YM?  And 
which  might  be  less  well  served?  But  the  discussion 
invariably  returned  to  the  problems  and  potentials, 
incidental  and  inherent,  in  the  present  YM  arrange- 
ment. 

A few  Friends  thought  that  the  size  of  PYM  was, 
in  itself,  a significant  drawback.  One  Friend  wished 
that  his  QM  could  be  smaller,  more  informal  (as  the 
QM’s  in  a smaller  YM  might  be),  and  suggested  that 
we  might  even  divide  CPQM  into  smaller  QM’s  within 
the  present  PYM.  On  the  other  hand,  some  Friends 
feared  that  a smaller  YM  would  mean  a smaller 
human  and  financial  base  from  which  to  draw  com- 
mitted Friends  for  service  as  clerks  and  committees 
and  elicit  contributions  for  Friendly  projects.  Other 
Friends  thought  that  mitosis  might  initiate  a period 
of  renewed  growth,  as  new  opportunities  for  service 
stimulated  hitherto  undeveloped  talent. 

One  persistent  problem  of  the  present  YM  is 
finding  a site  large  enough  to  house  us  each  August. 
Even  a smaller  YM,  however,  will  face  a long  site 
search  so  long  as  we  need  on-site  camping. 

A few  Friends  sensed  graver  economic  and  human 


costs  in  continuing  to  operate  a YM  extending  over 
such  a large  geographical  area.  Recent  events  around 
the  Persian  Gulf  reveal  the  bitter  truths  underlying 
the  petroleum-based  culture  which  Friends  share  with 
other  U.S.  consumers  — that  our  transportation  has 
never  been  cheap,  that  transportation  costs  have  been 
subsidized  with  the  very  lives  of  God’s  children  living 
in  oil-producing  coun tires  and,  particularly  with  the 
resumption  of  the  military  draft,  perhaps  with  the 
lives  of  U.S.  soldiers  as  well.  We  recalled  John 
Woolman,  who  even  as  he  traveled  through  Britain 
speaking  his  concern  for  Friends’  involvement  with 
slavery,  discovered  another  concern  — for  the  horses 
and  post-boys  sacrificed  in  the  transportation  sys- 
tem of  that  day  — and  ended  up  walking  from  town 
to  town  instead. 

Does  the  size  of  the  present  YM  force  us  to  use 
sites  far  outside  the  demographic  centers  of  Friends 
meetings?  Friends  active  in  PYM  expressed  concern 
over  rising  transportation  costs,  for  mid-year  com- 
mittee meetings  as  well  as  for  the  August  sessions. 

Are  our  contributions  to  Friends  organizations 
decreasing  in  the  PYM  budget  as  our  travel  budgets 
increase?  Are  airlines  the  chief  beneficiaries  of 
Quaker  benevolence?  Are  there  cheaper  ways  we 
could  conduct  YM  and  QM  business?  What  point  is 
there  in  minimizing  energy  use  traveling  to  PYM, 
unless  we  similarly  minimize  the  rest  of  the  year? 

Even  with  general  acknowledgement  of  the 
problems  inherent  in  the  present  YM  arrangement, 
no  one  in  our  interest  group  seemed  in  much  of  a 
hurry  to  set  up  a new  YM.  In  the  present  PYM  or 
in  a new  YM,  we  will  continue  to  be,  one  Friend 
concluded,  “a  small  people  peculiar  in  our  beliefs, 
and  we  need  to  cherish  one  another.”  We  hope 
these  notes  on  our  discussion  may  stimulate  further 
discussion  of  the  question  elsewhere  within  PYM. 
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Letter 

Dear  Editor: 

I think  that  the  question,  “Is  the  Religious  Society 
of  Friends  Qiristian?”  needs  to  be  separated  from 
“Am  / a Christian?”  or  “Is  calling  oneself  a Christian 
required  for  membership  in  the  Society?” 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Society  of  Friends 
grew  out  of  the  tradition  which  calls  itself  Christian 
and  that  we  have  used  and  continue  to  use  Christian 
terminology  to  describe  our  understandings,  leadings 
and  processes.  But  there  is  no  reason  why  we  need 
to  cdl  the  movement  which  began  with  George  Fox 
“Christian”  any  more  than  the  early  Christians  called 
themselves  “Jews”  even  though  they  grew  out  of  the 
Judaic  religious  tradition.  The  advent  of  George 
Fox  may  be  called  a Third  Testament,  ox  New  New 
Testament,  and  we  are  entitled  to  consider  Quakerism 
a new  movement.  Certainly  there  are  many  parts 
of  traditional  Christianity  which  Quakers  rejected: 
baptism,  communion,  the  priesthood,  cathedrals 
and  churches,  hierarchical  authority. 

But  even  if  we  grant  that  the  Society  of  Friends 
is  a denomination  within  Christianity,  does  that 
mean  that  we  automatically  reject  the  membership 
applications  of  those  who  do  not  call  themselves 
Christian?  Or  that  the  memberships  of  those  pre- 
sently members  of  the  Society  should  be  terminated? 
Are  we  to  be  an  exclusive  group  of  only  those  who 
use  the  word  “Christian”  to  label  themselves?  I 
see  no  reason  for  us  to  adopt  such  a “Chosen  People” 
attitude,  nor  to  exclude  anyone  from  our  Meetings 
as  members  just  because  their  perceptions  and  the 
words  they  use  to  describe  themselves  do  not  in- 
clude “Christian.” 

But  finally,  I do  not  call  myself  a “Christian,” 
not  because  I have  any  objection  to  the  moral  and 
ethical  teachings  of  Jesus,  in  fact  I embrace  them 
entirely,  but  because  I do  not  worship  Jesus,  which 
is  what  / understand  the  word  “Christian”  to  mean. 

I call  myself  2i  Jesusian,  one  who  tries  to  follow  the 
teachings  of  Jesus. 

John  Fitz,  Berkeley  Meeting 


On  Withholding  Taxes  for  Wars  and  Armaments 
Internal  Revenue  Service 
Dear  Friend, 

Because  I believe  the  military  policies  of  my  govern- 
ment are  leading  us  to  extermination  of  all  life  on 
this  planet,  I cannot  pay  for  that  portion  of  my  in- 
come tax  which  is  allocated  for  the  present  military 
budget. 

I have  taken  the  estimate  of  33  and  1/3  percent 
as  approximately  the  amount  we  are  spending  for 
future  wars  and  present  armaments.  I intend  to  give 
this  amount  to  organizations  I believe  are  dedicated 
to  peace  and  to  furthering  life  on  this  planet. 

Since  I am  a Quaker,  one  religiously,  legally,  and 
conscientiously  opposed  to  all  wars,  I list  this  amount 
as  a credit  due  me  from  my  Federal  Government,  on 
line  46  of  my  income  tax  return.  I report  it  to  you 
as  my  “Quaker  Peace  Witness”. 

Please  observe  that  by  withholding  only  one-third 
of  my  taxes,  I demonstrate  my  willingness  to  pay 
for  past  wars  and  veterans’  benefits.  I believe  we 
should  honor  past  debts  and  that  veterans  of  all  wars 
should  receive  our  cherishing  care.  I ask  you  to  give 
especial  attention  to  those  who  have  been  irradiated 
by  being  exposed  to  bomb  tests  here  and  those  who 
were  in  Japan  at  the  time  we  dropped  the  bomb  there, 
or  entered  contaminated  areas  soon  after. 

I take  this  stand  in  full  recognition  of  the  many 
benefits  we  all  derive  from  our  representative  form 
of  government  and  the  freedoms  it  enables  me  to 
enjoy.  But  I firmly  believe  nothing  good  my  govern- 
ment has  done  or  will  do  can  endure  if  we  do  not 
halt  our  military  pollution  of  the  planet. 

I call  upon  you  to  turn  your  energies  to  acts  that 
promise  life  to  people  — all  people,  and  to  cease 
building,  deploying,  and  testing  all  nuclear  weapons. 

Respectfully, 

Elinor  Gene  Hoffman 

312  E.  Sola  St.,  Santa  Barbara,  CA  93101 
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Poetry  at  PYM 

A Poetry  Interest  Group  will  be  offered  at  PYM.  If 
you  plan  to  participate,  please  bring  writing  materials 
and/or  poems  which  have  special  significance  for  you. 
Jeanne  Lohmann  will  serve  as  convenor-resource 
leader  for  this  group.  Please  contact  her  if  you  have 
ideas  or  special  concerns. 

Staff  Openings,  PYM  Children’s  Program 

Three  paid  positions  remain  to  be  filled  for  this 
summer’s  Children’s  Program  at  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting: 
a teacher  to  co-work  with  Snow  Mountain  in  teaching 
6-  to  12-year-olds  in  the  areas  of  peace  education, 

Bible  study  and  Quaker  history;  a child  care  director, 
to  be  in  charge  of  the  nursery  (pre-3’s)  and  child  care 
volunteers,  primarily  mornings;  and  a child  care  assis- 
tant, whose  main  responsibility  would  be  the  nursery 
afternoons.  Applicants  should  contact  Coordinator 
Mary  Miche:  2600  Hillegas  No.  3,  Berkeley,  CA 
94704,  phone:  415-845-8417. 

Young  Friends  Selected  for  Quaker  Youth 
Pilgrimage  — 1981 

Fourteen  young  Friends,  juniors  and  seniors  in 
high  school,  from  the  U.S.A.  will  take  part  in  the 
Quaker  Youth  Pilgrimage  this  summer,  which  is  spon- 
sored jointly  by  the  Friends  World  Committee  for 
Consultation,  European  and  Near  East  Section  and 
the  Section  of  the  Americas.  Young  Friends  from  the 
North  American  continent  will  be  joined  by  a similiar 
number  of  young  Friends  from  Britain,  Ireland  and 
Continental  Europe. 

Those  selected  include:  Karen  Alison  Lawrence 
(La  Jolla  Meeting),  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting,  Todd 
Alan  Wallen  (Tempe  Meeting),  Intermountain  Yearly 
Meeting,  and  Paul  William  Marshburn,  California 
Yearly  Meeting. 

The  1981  Quaker  Youth  Pilgrimage  will  have  an 
orientation  period  at  York  Friends  Meeting  in  England, 
followed  by  a week  in  the  Quaker  country  of  North- 
west England,  which  includes  a program  of  lectures, 
study,  and  visits  to  places  of  historical  Quaker  interest. 
They  will  travel  then  to  Northern  Ireland,  where  they 
will  be  staying  at  Lisburn  Friends  School  and  assisting 
with  a work  project. 


Memorial  Minutes 
Jack  Bryant 

On  March  31 , 1981  a Memorial  Meeting  was  held 
for  Jack  Bryant  (under  the  care  of  San  Diego  Meeting). 
The  service  was  held  in  the  La  Jolla  Meeting  House 
where  Jack  attended  for  20  years  with  his  family 
before  coming  to  San  Diego  Meeting  with  Doris.  The 
memorial  minute  was  written  by  his  son  Johnny. 

My  father.  Jack  Bryant,  was  born  in  1921  in  Dallas, 
Texas,  and  died  Saturday,  March  28th,1981 . He 
experienced  many  of  the  calamities  that  befell  his 
generation:  a great  depression,  a world  war,  a cold 
war,  an  Asian  war.  His  fifty -nine  years  spanned  some 
fearful  times. 

He  was  a medical  assistant  in  the  Navy  during  the 
War  and  therefore  was  a healer.  After  the  war  he 
attended  the  University  of  Texas  where  he  earned 
a Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  Physics  with  the 
help  of  his  wife,  Doris,  who  as  Jack  liked  to  point 
out,  taught  him  algebra.  His  special  field  was  optics 
and  therefore  he  worked  with  God’s  purest  substance, 
light. 

In  1951  he  and  his  family  moved  to  San  Diego 
where  he  worked  in  various  laboratories  including 
those  of  the  University  of  California,  Stromberg- 
Carlson,  and  the  Naval  Electronics  Laboratory.  In 
1958  he  bought  a house  in  Lemon  Grove  which 
became  a home  for  him,  his  wife,  his  son  Johnny, 
and  his  soon-to-be-born  daughter,  Paula. 

In  1968  he  began  to  take  art  lessons  and  develop- 
ed an  inborn  talent  for  watercolor.  He  would  not 
paint  with  oils;  that  medium  was  too  opaque,  and 
he  liked  to  work  with  translucency. 

Throughout  good  times  and  bad,  sickness  and 
health,  he  nurtured  a quiet  humor  and  therefore 
enjoyed  a gentle  irony  now  and  then.  We  will  miss 
his  healing,  his  humor,  his  love  of  light. 

Fred  McCulloch 

Fred  McCulloch,  or  Mac,  as  he  was  known  to  some 
friends,  was  born  in  1915  in  Duluth,  Miimesota  and 
began  attending  the  San  Francisco  Friends  Meeting 
in  the  1960’s.  He  was  active  in  the  Fellowship  of 
Reconciliation  during  World  War  II  and  first  came 
among  Friends  at  the  57th  Street  Meeting  in  Chicago 
in  the  late  1930’s. 

In  recent  years  Fred  lived  in  the  East  Bay  to  be 
near  his  friends  Travis  Hayden  and  Boo  Funsten. 
Usually  he  attended  Berkeley  Meeting,  but  he  re- 
tained his  love  for  San  Francisco  Meeting  and  often 
attended  there.  He  introduced  his  sister  Marion 
Givens  to  Friends,  and  she  became  a member  of 
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Santa  Monica  Meeting. 

The  child  of  a literary  father  and  musical  mother, 
Fred  was  gifted  with  both  talents.  He  was  working 
on  a novel  before  his  death  due  to  complications 
of  pneumonia  in  January. 

When  Mac  spoke  in  meeting  it  was  always  the 
product  of  deep  thought  and  he  left  us  with  some- 
thing of  value.  We  miss  him.  He  is  survived  by  his 
sister  Marion  and  her  son  Keith. 

Sandra  Gey,  for  Berkeley  Friends  Meeting, 

March  10, 1981 


Qara  J.  Shaw 

Clara  J.  Shaw  (and  her  late  husband,  Stanley  T. 
Shaw)  were  founding  members  of  the  Tacoma  Friends 
Meeting.  Clara  was  91  years  old  at  the  time  of  her 
death,  March  20,1981.  She  is  survived  by  three  of 
her  five  children,  16  grandchildren  and  26  great  grand- 
children. 

Clara  was  one  of  those  rare,  open  persons— open 
in  her  love,  in  her  mind  and  in  her  spirit.  Her  love 
was  spontaneous,  free  and  overflowing,  full  of  grace, 
playful  and  sparkling.  Individuals  of  all  ages  were 
warmed  and  renewed  by  her  presence.  Children 
recognized  her  genuineness  instantly.  Her  compas- 
sion was  unconditional.  It  was  shared  generously 
with  the  sick,  the  poor,  the  friendless  and  the  dis- 
turbed. Even  though  Qara  was  quite  hard  of  hear- 
ing in  her  last  years,  she  continued  to  give  of  her- 
self in  meeting  and  at  the  retirement  home  where 
she  lived.  Through  her  innate  knowing  and  emo- 
tional sensing  she  spoke  effectively  to  the  spiritual 
needs  of  the  meeting.  And  at  her  retirement  home 
she  read  almost  daily  for  the  benefit  of  one  of  the 
residents  who  was  almost  blind. 

Clara  was  also  known  for  her  keen,  well  trained 
intellect  which  she  actively  focused  on  critical  issues 
that  really  mattered  in  the  world.  These  events  ranged 
from  the  immediate,  personal,  close -at-hand  problems 
of  individuals  to  the  complex,  organizational,  inter- 
national concerns  such  as  hunger  and  the  peace  of 
the  world  that  we  have  not  yet  resolved.  She  and 
her  late  husband  were  two  enjoyable,  stimulating 
conversationalists  on  a wide  range  of  topics.  How- 
ever, concerns  Clara  carried  rarely  ended  with  words— 
they  moved  on  to  action.  Action  on  racial  issues; 
action  in  support  of  the  United  Nations;  action  in 
behalf  of  the  AFSC,  UNICEF,  CARE,  the  YWCA, 
NAACP,  and  the  Fellowship  of  Reconciliation  (FOR). 
Her  love  and  intellect  had  muscle.  There  was  order, 
purpose  and  direction  visible  in  her  daily  life.  Clara 


lifted,  encouraged  and  inspired  others  by  her  example 
in  carrying  out  even  the  most  routine  activities  that 
almost  always  led  to  human  betterment. 

Clara  is  probably  best  remembered  by  Friends 
through  outward  expressions  of  her  spiritual  experi- 
ence as  she  sought  the  Inner  Light.  She  regularly 
and  transparently  shared  her  sense  of  the  Light  in 
meeting  and  with  individuals.  Her  spirit  was  unique 
in  the  depths  from  which  she  was  able  to  draw  and 
in  the  clarity  and  vigor  of  the  Spirit  that  flowed 
through  her  to  enrich  the  lives  of  those  she  touched. 

They  that  love  beyond  the  World,  cannot  be 
separated  by  it. 

Death  cannot  kill  what  never  dies. 

Nor  can  Spirits  ever  be  divided  that  love  and 
live  in  the  same  Divine  Principle, 

the  Root  and  Record  of  their  Friendship. 

If  Absence  be  not  Death,  neither  is  theirs. 

William  Penn,  1603 

The  Quaker  memorial  service  for  Clara  J.  Shaw 
was  held  Sunday,  March  29, 1981 , 3:00  p.m.,  in 
the  Fircrest  United  Methodist  Church,  Tacoma. 

Some  one  hundred  people  were  in  attendance. 
Leonard  Wm.  Holden,  Member,  Tacoma  Friends 
Meeting,  March  29,  1981 


Vital  Statistics 

Births:  John  Park,  son  of  Helen  Park,  Eugene 
Meeting,  was  born  on  Sunday,  April  5,  1981. 

Daniel  Edward,  son  of  Ruth  Flower  and 
Tom  Horne,  San  Francisco  Meeting,  was  born  at 
home  on  May  1,  1981,  Adelphi,  Maryland. 

Deaths:  Joshua  Baily , founding  member  of  La 
Jolla  Meeting,  died  on  April  18,  1981.  A 
Memorial  Meeting  was  held  at  the  La  Jolla 
Meeting  house  on  May  2,  1981,  at  2:00  p.m. 

Margaret  Barnard,  member  of  La  Jolla 
Meeting,  died  in  Florida  on  April  14,  1981.  A 
Memorial  Meeting  was  held  at  La  Jolla  Meeting 
house  on  May  6 at  10:00  a.m. 

Jack  Bryant,  long-time  attender  of  La 
Jolla  Meeting  and  San  Diego  Meeting,  died  on 
March  29,  1981.  A Memorial  Meeting  was  held 
at  La  Jolla  Meeting  house  on  March  3 1 . Jack’s 
wife  Doris  is  a member  of  San  Diego  Meeting. 
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Resources 

This  is  the  only  land  we  belong  to. 

Our  land  is  not  to  be  used 
for  purposes  to  destroy. 

To  destroy  the  land 
is  to  destroy  the  people. 

If  the  Indians  give  up  their  land, 
there  will  be  no  more  Indians. 

Unless  white  people  learn 
to  take  care  of  the  earth, 
there  will  be  no  more  people. 

The  Only  Land  We  Belong  To  - The  Western  Shoshone 
and  the  MX  Missle.  Native  Nevadans  explain  the 
spiritual  basis  of  their  lives,  how  they  think  about  the 
natural  world,  and  what  the  MX  would  mean  to  them. 
Beautiful  slides,  powerful  text,  excellent  for  religious 
groups.  $40  purchase,  $7  rental  plus  postage  from 
Clergy  and  Laity  Concerned,  198  Broadway,  New 
York,  NY  10038  (212)964-6730. 
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THE  LAST  EPIDEMIC,  Medical  Consequences  of 
Nuclear  Weapons  and  Nuclear  War 

Can  the  United  States  survive  a limited  nuclear 
war?  An  eminent  group  of  physicians,  scientists, 
and  military  experts  do  not  think  so.  They  say  that 
this  action  would  be  the  last  epidemic  civilization 
will  know,  and  they  offer  hope  that  understanding 
the  necessity  for  prevention  may  save  our  lives. 

A brilliant  medical  and  scientific  case  is  made 
that  there  is  no  place  to  hide  in  even  a limited 
nuclear  war.  The  urgency  articulated  by  physicians 
from  the  American  Medical  Association  and  the 
Physicians  for  Social  Responsibility  is  that  a reversal 
of  the  nuclear  arms  race  is  essential  for  survival,  and 
they  ask  the  audience  for  their  participation  in  this 
effort. 

The  videotape  (48  min.)  of  this  exciting  confer- 
ence also  contains  visuals  from  Hiroshima-Nagasaki: 
1945,  and  U.S.  atomic  tests.  A packet  of  organiza- 
tional materials  is  included. 

Contact  Impact  Productions,  P.O.  Box  2999, 
Santa  Cruz,  CA  95063  to  arrange  purchase  or  (local) 
rental  of  the  cassette  videotape  and  materials.  A 
16  mm.  film  is  in  production  and  will  be  available 
soon. 

Ian  Thierman,  Santa  Cruz  Meeting 


Yearly  Meeting  Dates 
Intermountain  Yearly  Meeting 
June  11-14, 1981 
Ghost  Ranch , Abiquii , N M . 

Registration  materials  available 

from  registrar,  Betty  Herring, 

2581  Briarwood  Dr.,  Boulder,  CO  80303 

North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting 
July  16-19, 1981 
Judson  Baptist  College 
The  Dalles,  OR 

Pacific  Yearly  Meeting 

August  2-8,  1981 
Craig  Hall 
Chico,  CA 


